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ANOTHER THREE NOTES ON PEER GYNT 

In the second number of the first volume of these Proceed- 
ings, Professor A. M. Sturtevant has published three Notes on 
Ibsen's Peer Gynt, two of which would seem to call for a 
short comment. 

The San Francisco episode in the fifth act of the drama 
(Folkeudgave III, p. 471 and Mindeudgave II, p. 281) is 
there called "a pure fabrication for the purpose of bewilder- 
ing these simple-minded peasants" (p. 27). I do not know 
that it has ever been shown in detail in how far the very 
words of this episode are a reflection of the original, but that 
Ibsen does imitate someone here, viz Phaedrus (cf. Scurra 
and Rusticus, Professor Sturtevant may find indicated, to quote 
only one author, in Woerner's Henrik Ibsen (I, 2 pp. 240, 
260, and 412; cf. also p. 414). On the last mentioned page 
he will also find a reference to Paludar Miiller's Adam Homo 
from whom Ibsen would seem to have taken the hint for his 
"farce, bade gal og grundig ; den skal hede : Sic transit gloria 
mundi," rhyme and all, which fact makes it necessary to re- 
consider Professor Sturtevant's interpretation of this passage. 
I should in any case wish to ask if Professor Sturtevant has 
not missed a point — if not the point — of the lines quoted on 
p. 31. When "Dovregubben" says that he will "gz til 
komedien. De soger i bladet nationale subjekter," there can be 
no reasonable doubt that we have here one of Ibsen's many 
skits on the craze for what is "norsk-norsk" for the ultra- 
national, just as he gave such a severe thrust at the name 
nationalists in the well-known scene in the Kairo-madhouse, 
where the "maalstraever" Huhu is brought into the scene, in 
whom it is perhaps even possible to recognize a prominent man 
at the time in the maalstraever camp. 1 

1 For other sneers of this kind I need but refer to the scene 
in the Dovre Hall itself when Peer 

"must learn true value to give 
To the homely and every-day way we live. 
The cow gives cakes and the bullock mead ; 

* No one less than Vinje himself ; see Collin in Morgenbladet for 
Nov. 13, 1913. 
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Whether sweet or sour you must not heed ; 
The great point is, which must not be forgot, 
It's home breisfd here, on the spot. 

where it is a pleasure to quote Mr. Ellis Roberts' excellent 
recent version (London, Seeker, 1912). By the way, the 
"one of Ibsen's early poems" which Professor Sturtevant 
quotes (p. 29) from the 1906 Juleroser is now easily accessible 
in Carl Larsen's ed. of Ibsen's Episke Brand, where the lines 
quoted will be found, on p. 53, as the last four lines of the 
"prologue" — "Til de Medskyldige !" and later still in the 
Efterladte Skrifter, vol. II, p. 7. 

II 

On page 36, Professor Sturtevant speaks of the legendary 
background of Peer Gynt which is "based upon folklore" and 
no one that has at all investigated the play will, I imagine, 
be inclined to dispute the statement. And it is not only the 
first three acts that make use of the folklore, even in 
the last two traces of it, although much less apparent, may be 
found. Think of the very last scene where Solvejg saves 
Peer, just at the moment when "Solen rinder", — i. e. when 
every other fairy tale tells us that the monsters either turn 
to stone or disappear in the black earth. 

But to come back to our author, — he quotes from the 
fifth Act, (Folkendg. Ill, 497, Mindeudgave, II, 296; I add 
the references which Professor Sturtevant here as, alas, before 
has not vouchsafed us) : 

Den tor vaere nyttig til mange ting, 
sa'e Esben, han tog op en sksereving. 
and gives it as his opinion that it is not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that the origin of this proverb is likewise to be found 
in "Norwegian folk-lore." I quite agree with him, but I doubt 
whether he has been very fortunate in his fixing upon the 
story of "Per og Paal og Esben Askelad" as that source. True 
there is an Ebsen here (where does the curious spelling Espen 
occur which Prof. S. says is "identical with Ebsen" [sic], 
so that it cannot like this latter be a misprint?) and here 
again: "the moral of the whole story is, of course, that one 
never knows to what use a thing can be put until it is tried," — 
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whereas "Exactly the same thought obtains in the passage 
quoted in Peer Gynt." 

But a story of more interest for our passage, it seems to me, 
is to be found in the self-same collection * that Prof. Sturte- 
vant quotes, viz. the one that goes by two names, that of 
Spurningen. Prindsessen som ingen kunde maalbinde. In 
Spurningen "Askeladden" finds first a cringle ("Vidjespaen- 
ding") then a potsherd ( et skaalsbrot) and thirdly "a dead 
magpie" (en dod Skjaere) and so on, the rest does not 
concern us. In the slightly different version to be found in 
the Eventyrbog for Born, III, p. 97, the first thing "Askeladd" 
finds is "en dod Skjcerunge" and the rest of the variants we can 
again pass over in silence here. I think it must be admitted 
at once that here we have a story that comes much nearer to 
Ibsen's words (I should not like to call them a proverb as 
Prof. Sturtevant does) and with exactly the same moral of 
course. 

I hope that no one of my readers will wish to object 
that what is told of "Espen" in what Prof. Sturtevant looks 
upon as the source of Ibsen's sayings, is told in Spurningen 
of "Askeladd". I should not even have thought it necessary 
to meet this possible objection if Prof. Sturtevant did not, as 
it were, invite the discussion by his looking upon Askeladd, 
incredible as it must seem, as the father of Per, Paal, and 
Esben, who "are sons of the poor peasant Askeladd." And 
"this father, 'Askeladd' sends his three sons out into the 
world to gain a livelihood." Of course, he does nothing of 
the kind. Askefis, Ashiepattle, Aschenbrodel, Asschepoester, 
Cinderella, and the rest of the series will re- 
mind my readers, if any one should want it, of the fact that 
Esben the youngest of the three brothers is of course called 
Askeladd, and he alone. Prof. Sturtevant, I have no doubt, on 
a little reflection, will plead guilty to having evolved Father 
Askeladd out of his own inner consciousness, and at any rate 
admit that the man is not found in these Norwegian folktales. 

Ill 

A scene in Peer Gynt that puts the translators' art to a 
very severe test is the one at the end of the third act where 
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Aase is waiting for her scapegrace of a son. Messrs. Archer's 
metrical but unrhymed translation runs here as follows : 
Oh, Lord my God, isn't he coming? 

The time drags drearily on. 
I haven't a moment to lose now ! 

and I've so much, oh so much, to say. 
I haven't a moment to lose now ! 

So quickly ! who could have foreseen ! 
Oh me, if I only were certain 
I'd not been too strict with him ! 
Mr. Ellis Robert's translation reads 

Lord my God, won't he come nigh me? 
The night drags so slow and the day. 

I've none to send tell him, how by me 
Thoughts flash of the things I must say. 

1 haven't a moment to spare now ! 
Who'd ever have thought 'twas so near ! 

Ah ! the only thing that I care now 
Is to know if I've been too severe! 1 
In the late Mr. Garrett's "Lyrics and Poems from Ibsen", 
publ. in 1912 with an introduction by the Rev. Ph. Wicksteed 
(London, Dent), Aase's death-scene is among the fragments 
given from Peer Gynt, and I again quote the first stanza : 
Eh, Lord! is he coming never? 

It drags on day after day. 
I cannot send word, and there's ever 

So much that I wanted to say. 
Who'd ha' thought it? So sharp-like to summon 

A body ! No time to be had. 
If you could but be sure, Aase woman, 
You were not too hard on the lad ! 
The Times-Reviewer (Literary Supplement, Feb. 14, 1913; to 

'Mr. Ellis Roberts agrees with his Reviewer (see infra) that these 

two lines are not quite above reproach, he may be inclined to alter them 

in a subsequent edition to: 

Ah, — all for which I care now 

Is to know I've not been too severe 

Thus adding the necessary (care) "for" and introducing the important 

"not"=ikke, of the original. 
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which review I owe the knowledge of both Garrett's and 
Ellis Roberts' books), wrting to give a closer and even more 
literal rendering of this stanza than the Archer one, renders 
the last two lines thus : 

Aase, if I only were certain 
I hadn't kept him too strict, — 
thus introducing Aase speaking to herself, "of which even" 
(you smell the reproach!) "Messrs. Archer fight shy" and 
which was rendered by Mr. Garrett "with delightful au- 
dacity." 

It may be interesting to investigate who will prove in the 
right, in this contest of the Archers and Ellis Roberts versus 
the late Mr. Garrett and the unknown Times-Reviewer. The 
fact is that some Norwegian texts have: 

Ase, dersom bare jeg vidste 

jeg ikke had holdt ham for strengt! (Mindeudgave II, 217). 
supporting the latter team, whereas other texts have : 

A, dersom bare jeg vidste 

jeg ikke had holdt ham for strengt! (Mindeudgave II, 217). 
Again ; who is right ? 

Ibsen's autograph MS., which for the purposes of a new 
and critical edition I had asked the Kongl. Bibl. at Copenhagen 
to be good enough and send down to our University Library 
here at Ghent, reads: 

Aa, dersom bare jeg vidste 
and consequently (misprints in the first ed., Nov. 14, 1867 are 
exceedingly rare and in the second ed., Nov. 20, 1867 very 
rare) both these editions have the same reading. 

Before the third edition came out, in Sept. 1874, Ibsen had 
changed his orthography in accordance with the well-known 
Stockholm-convention (see on the history of Ibsen's orthog- 
raphy, a paper by Mr. D. A. Seip in the first part of Prof. 
Gran's Edda, 1914). To prepare this third ed. he took a copy 
of the second and indicated himself all the orthographical 
changes in question of which the substitution of small 
letters for capitals in substantives, and that of a for aa, 
are the most interesting and those that only concern us here. 
The copy in question owned by the University Library at 
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Christiania was also kindly placed at my disposal here. Now 
in accordance with what I explained just now, Ibsen there 
changed : A a, dersom into A, dersom, crossing out in lead-pencil 
as everywhere else, the second: a and adding the little ° on 
the top of the capital A, thus A. This change as 
will be understood had occurred already hundreds of times 
before without the compositor misunderstanding it, and it 
occurs quite as often again afterwards; I can testify from 
personal inspections to the correction being perfectly clear, 
so it can only be through an otherwise inexplicable comparison 
that the compositor changed it into Aase; perhaps his eye was 
caught (or his mind!) by the "Aase" occurring three times 
before and once or twice lower down on the page. In any 
case there it figured in the third ed. of 1874 and so we still 
find it in many others (I have not yet at the time of writing 
collated all the 14 or 15 editions of our drama) until Prof. 
Storm detected the mistake and corrected it in the Mindeud- 
gave. So we conclude that Mr. Garrett and the Times-Re- 
viewer had the Toekeudgave or a similar one before them 
and will find to their cost what it means to follow the wrong 
leader. And Messrs. Archer as well as Mr. Ellis Roberts had a 
right text before them, — the latter very likely the Mindeud- 
gave or a later one. It would add to Mr. Ellis Roberts' 
reputation if he had used the Mindeudgave for as a close 
comparison will show what I cannot now enter into, 
he would then have avoided several errors which this Mind- 
eudgave contains and which I hope to point out afterwards in 
due time and place. 

So it's not only the libelli that habent sua fata! 

But I wonder if my readers, who have probably admired. 
Mr. Garrett's translation as much as any, I wonder if they will 
think that the reading Ase, as introduced in the 3rd ed. is in 
itself impossible as Professor Storm opines : "den danske korr. 
(har) i. 3 ugd. 107 indsat Ase, nagtet det er meningslost" ? 
I think Garrett's translation is in itself an eloquent refutation 
of this opinion. And I would end this note by comparing an- 
other passage in Peer Gynt, where Aase says something that 
is even more puzzling than an address to herself: 
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It is at the end of the first act; when the Smith threatens 
to hang her son, Aase exclaims : 

Hvad ! haenge min Peer ! Ja prov om I tor ; — 
Aase og jeg vi har hsender og klor! — 
This Aase og jeg, found in all the old texts inclusive of the 
MS. of course, remains strange; the Archers add a note to 
the effect that it is "a peasant idiom". Mr. Ellis Roberts 
evades the difficulty by translating: "Ase has teeth and 
claws that can tear" just like le comte Prosor had already 
done: "La vieill Aase a encore bee et angles." Not one of 
the other translators: German, Dutch and Piatt Dutch that 
I have seen give an entirely satisfactory rendering. 1 

H. Logeman. 
Univ. of Ghent, Belgium, March 9, 1914. 

1 In the discussion that followed the reading of this paper Prof. J. E. 
Olson disagreed with the writer on some points in Note III. He dis- 
agreed that there was any doubt regarding "A, dersom bare jeg vidste" 
(see Eitrem, Samtiden) and he held that "Ase og jeg" is a perfectly 
natural expression. That the latter is also true for Swedish was 
pointed out by Prof. J. Mauritzson. 



